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competitive examination in stump-speaking, during which
he has been profuse in promises to the multitude of the
distribution of other folk's goods amongst them; put into
his hand authority over the political machine that controls
the votes of a majority of the representatives of the
people; it will then be easy enough for him to dictate
and enforce the enactment of any measure of so-called
social reform, provided it be large enough to strike the
imagination and pretentious enough to engage the un-
critical enthusiasm of a nation already bewitched by
demagogic wiles. By such means, quite as efficiently as
by German militarism, can (to wrench from its context a
phrase of Mr. Asquith) "the intelligence and spontaneity
"of a people be fettered and hampered by the State."1
It is unnecessary here to retraverse the ground, covered
in a former chapter, where we dealt with the Crowd and
Government. We were there led to conclude that the
function of the Crowd in relation to government should
mainly be to inspire a legislature, infecting it with the
ideals to be pursued, and investing it with the power to
give them practical and legislative form. As it is with
government so is it with the general relations of an
individual to the crowd. The crowd may control the
emotions but should have no sway whatever over the
reason of the individual. When the crowd, whether it
be a religious or a political organisation or any other,
attempts to control the liberty of the individual reason,
that is to say the liberty of the individual to act as his
reason directs (provided that in so acting he does not
act in a manner contrary to what is wholesome and right
1 House of Commons, 8th June, 1915.
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